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e Management Movement in Japan 


By Liutan M, Grtsretn, President, Gilbreth, Inc. * 
and Vice President, American Management Association 


oe XII of the World Engineering Congress was devoted to “Scien- 

tific Management” and opened Wednesday morning, October 30. It was 
held in a rather small room rather remotely located,—but excellent visual 
devices—signs, arrows, marked plans—supplemented by guides whose 
language facility was exceeded by their willingness to help, _ st Japanese and 
foreign members there easily. 

Dr. Mauro, President of the International Committee of Scientific Or- 
ganization, made an excellent presiding officer, having both experience on 
the job and boundless energy and enthusiasm. 

The set-up was excellent—a good blackboard with equipment and pointer, 
table long énough te provide ample room for chairman, secretary, and assist- 
ants—an ample supply of abstracts of the two papers,—efficient rules of 
order, etc. The one lack was coat room service, which meant storing and 
moving of hats and coats as the room filled. The meeting started on time— 
thanks largely to the most efficient secretary, Mr. Araki, to whom Section XII 
owes much, 

He is an engineer engaged in “efficiency work”, whose application of its 
principles to a trip around the world will be told later. His knowledge of 
English, ability to translate easily, fluently, and most acceptably from Japanese 
to English, or vice versa, energy, sense of humor, and ability to sweep aside 
non-essentials with a cheery “Not necessary,” were invaluable. 

Mr. Alford’st paper on “Scientific Industrial Management” was most 
en presented by Professor Roe. He expanded and interpreted, with- 
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out in any way changing the text or its meaning, and gave illustrations to 
show how American methods must be adapted to meet the needs of Japan, 
by her own engineers. 

The room was at this session, and at all that followed, crowded with 
members and guests, the larger part of whom were Japanese. Many of these 
were students from the universities and technical schools. The discussion 
was opened by Dr. Schlessinger of the Technische Hochschule of Berlin. He 
had been for some time visiting Japanese plants and made some drastic criti- 
cisms of what he had seen, but in a most kindly and constructive fashion. 

His splendid work is well known to American iron and steel men; so 
what he has to say is always of great interest. 

He spoke of noticing in the factories of Japan, crowding, machines rust- 
ing, labor cheaper than machine tools. He saw need for better buildings, 
especially in the smaller shops,—also need for equipment. He noted too 
many workers for the jobs done; in one shop of 2,000 workers there were 
200 more than would have been needed in Germany. Apparently the surplus 
workers could not be dismissed. 

He felt that Scientific Management is needed, but that it must be fol- 
lowed through, adequate output insisted on, and the resulting unemployment 
of some workers accepted as necessary, during an interim period at least. 

_ The second paper—“Development and Trends in Standardized Quality 
Production,” by Mr. Van Deventer, was read in abstract,—the Japanese who 
read it revelling in the job. It was discussed in Japanese by Mr. Ueno with 
great satisfaction to the group. 

As there were many more Japanese than all the other nationalities com: 
bined—in fact, Mauro, Schlessinger, Petermann, Lewis, Emerson, Roe, and 
I, and not all those at one time, constituted the “foreign group”—it was early 
and wisely suggested to keep the Japanese group always in touch with pro- 
cedure, even at the expense of the rest of us. English discussion was trans- 
lated verbatim into Japanese—Japanese into English only in brief substance, 
when asked for. Abstracts, charts, blackboard illustrations, etc., did much 
to keep us in touch. 

The second session came on the next morning; i.e., Thursday morning, 
October 31. I was chairman, an easy job, as Mr. Araki had all in order, 
even to special procedure when Prince Chichibu, who was visiting all sessions, 
should come to ours. 

Dr. Mauro presented the two listed papers as one—his own, on “The 
Movement for Rationalization in Europe”, and that of his colleague, Mr. L. 
Palma, on “Theoretical and Practical Aspects of Scientific Organization in 
Italy.” Both presented the problem of technological unemployment as of 
paramount importance, and in general were in agreement with Prof. Schles- 
singer’s argument of the day before, that every worker be urged to maximum 
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efficiency and output, no matter if this meant increased unemployment for a 
time. 
Dr. Schlessinger, by request, opened the discussion, insisting that the 
principles of Scientific Management were the same everywhere; hence sim- 
ilarity of procedure was to be expected. 

Mr. Spacek of Czechoslovakia and our Professor Roe stressed the need 
of adapting the application to the specific situation. They held that finding 
employment for workers displaced was an important part of the work of 
Scientific Management. 

Mr. Araki said he thought this could be done in Japan, and told how 
the jinricksha men, out of jobs as autos displaced the jinrickshas, were 
trained to be chauffeurs, 

Mr. Harrington Emerson outlined his experience at similar adjustments. 
Mr. Ueno was commenting and translating and illustrating at the blackboard 
as Prince Chichibu came in. The procedure of his visit was very simple. 
Everyone rose, bowed, backed (if possible) to give him and his escort (of 
two) room,—and remained standing until he was seated in an arm chair 
specially provided. The chairman then at once proceeded with the meeting, 
calling for further discussion ; then for the closure, which Dr. Mauro delivered 
in fine style. 

In the middle of this a member of the Prince’s escort reminded him that 
his allotted time was up, but he remained until the close of Dr. Mauro’s speech, 
paying close attention and seemingly absorbed in what was said—an admirable 
example of a most courteous visitor. Then we all stood and bowed, and he 
left as simply and quietly as he had come. 

No one hearing the discussion of this session could fail to feel that in 
Japan, as also in America and Europe, technological unemployment is a 
question of vital importance. We need facts and accurate statistics as to 
what is happening, and the results. This is a problem for economists as well 
as engineers, and it concerns not only industry but society as a whole. 

The third session was on the morning of Friday, November 1. Dr. 
Mauro was chairman at the opening, turning that office over to one of the 
Japanese members later, as he, Prof. Roe, and I all had to leave to attend an 
official luncheon. The first paper was by Ordinance Vice Admiral Godo, on 
“Some Experiences in Scientific Management of Marine Shops,” and was 
excellent in subject matter and in presentation. It dealt in detail with forms 
and mechanisms of management, route sheets, etc. It was illustrated by 
charts and blackboard work, easy to follow, though all in Japanese, and 
aroused a long and detailed discussion, all by Japanese in Japanese. This 
wast most interesting, as it proved that the mechanisms of Scientific Manage- 
ment are known and in use by Japanese engineers. Students, as well as prac- 
ticing engineers, followed easily and attentively. 
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The other two papers—‘Proper Duration of Rest Determined From the 
Course of Change of Oxygen Requirement After the Cessation of Work’~— 
K. Takahashi, and “A Study of the Proper Time of Meals As Determined 
From the Change of Oxygen Requirement in the Course of Working Hours,” 
by the same author, an M.D., were interesting not only because of the excel- 
lent material presented, but because of the participation of an M.D. on equal 
terms with the Engineer—at a technical session such as this was. 

The final session was on Monday morning, Nov. 4. At this Prof. Roe 
presided. The first paper, a most excellent one, was by K. Takanime of 
Japan, on “An Index Comparison Method for the Diagnostic Examination 
of the Mental Qualities of Inefficient Personnel, as well as of Traumatic 
Neurotics, Neurasthenics and other Mental Diseases.” The author, a psychol- 
ogist, presented an exhaustive study, showing the use of carefully derived, 
given, and checked tests, both physical and mental. An admirable piece of 
work, of which I had the pleasure of expressing appreciation. Unfortunately 
neither paper nor abstract was available in English. 

This was followed by a paper by B. Petermann, Dr. Phil of Germany, 
on “Modern Research in General Psychology and Its Consequences for In- 
dustrial Psychology.” Unfortunately Dr. Petermann, in starting his presen- 
tation, rather destructively criticized the previous paper, as based on a psychol- 
ogy that he felt obsolete and valueless. It seemed to me a serious matter to 
wipe out calmly the outcome of years of hard effort—findings which surely 
have value, even though one may perhaps question the “general psychology” 
from which this technic of industrial psychology sprang. 

In his own paper, Dr. Petermann outlined the acceptance in Germany of 
“Gestalt Psychology or Configuration” and of “structuralism”—or “The New 
Doctrine of the Structure of the Psychophysical Individuality of Man.” He 
gave an excellent presentation,—stating first that industrial psychology up to 
now is of little value, because based on the faulty facility psychology of Wundt 
and Miinsterberg,—then that the new psychology is of value, as it has a 
sounder basis,—a new point of view on perception, an appreciation of things 
as yholes, an appreciation of behavior, and of total situations. 

In the discussion I tried to indicate that it is inefficient to sweep aside all 
past findings because one feels one has a newer, better method ; that there is 
as yet no general agreement, in America or Europe, as to the best school of 
psychological thinking; that wholesale scrapping of the accumulated results 
of careful tests may lead to waste of good material and complete discourage- 
ment of those who gathered it. 

To all this Dr. Petermann, who is young, enthusiastic, and cooperative, 
assented, saying that he had no intention of giving destructive criticism and 
was desirous of integrating the old with the new. 

This concluded the work of Section XII. We who worked in it felt that 
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its meetings were of great value. From the standpoint of advances in technic 
of Scientific Management, the chief contribution was made by M.D.’s and 
Ph.D.’s—not by engineers. The latter furnished “case” illustrations and 
“progress reports”—significant, interesting,—not new, except for the added 
emphasis on technological unemployment. 

It was most interesting that so many Japanese (many more than could 
be seated at each session) followed the program with deep attention, interest, 
and understanding. Their presence, discussion, and reactions showed— 

1. An acceptance of the principles of Scientific Management. 

2. Stress on research, ~ 

3. Acceptance of the “Machine Age”. 

4. Fear of technological unemployment. 

As for the foreign delegates, these like the Japanese were most agitated 
over the question of technological unemployment. There was not time to 
discuss job analysis, and determination of job specifications and personality 
analysis and the determination of personality specifications as a remedy for 
unemployment. This was unfortunate as the Japanese have great aptitude 
for such work. 

In the many lectures given by Professor Roe and myself, often as con- 
secutive talks before the same groups, we had an opportunity to discuss the 
Industrial Revolution, its effect on unemployment and the technic of Scientific 
Management, especially Motion Study, as it effects employment and unemploy- 
ment. So that it is to be hoped that those most interested in management in 
Japan realize that it is the aim of Scientific Management to prevent, not in- 
crease unemployment. 

We found much interest in Scientific Management in Japan. The largest 
organized group consists of members of the various engineering societies who 
have formed a group very like the Management Section of the A. S. M. E. 
except that it is open to civil, mechanical, mining and electrical engineers who 
are interested in management problems. 

The Institute of Industrial Efficiency organized by Mr. Ueno has also 
engineer members but is open to psychologists, doctors, executives and others 
interested in management especially as it affects the human element. 

The “Association for the Efficiency Promoting Movement”—is under 
the direction of one of the popular newspapers, the Hochi-Shimbun, Tokyo. 
The lectures sponsored by this association are open to the public and attract 
large audiences. 

It was my privilege to meet the leaders of all three associations. The 
engineering group are anxious to spread Scientific Management throughout 
Japan—cooperating with the other groups but keeping the leadership in the 
hands of the technically trained engineers. 

The “efficiency” group feel that the chief need is consideration of and 
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preservation of the human element, so, while glad to admit engineers to mem- 
bership,—emphasize the leadership of those trained in human sciences. 

The “Efficiency Promoting” group hope to do extensive education and 
to popularize the movement. 

The situation is not unlike that in the U. S. A.—possibility of duplica- 
tion of effort—yet so much work still to be done that one hesitates to suggest 
amalgamation. As here, we must hope for cooperation between the different 
groups, and taking over of suitable activities by each group, according to its 
fitness. As here also, some leaders of management work, like Dr. Komo, 
are active in several groups and can be of great service in coordination, espe- 
cially as they also belong to management groups in the U. S. A. and can 
perhaps make our experience serviceable there. 

Several of the consultants have visited Europe and the U. S. A.—have 
studied the literature carefully, have in some cases translated or revised the 
standard works. The younger men are being sent over for training in Amer- 
ican colleges and industry. 

The chief needs are, in their part, longer study here, a realization that the 
installation of Scientific Management is not a “white collar job” and the de- 
velopment of a procedure adapting the technic to the specific problem. Of 
course these are also the chief needs in this country. 

- There is as yet no training in Scientific Management in any of the tech- 
nical schools or universities. But courses are being planned and every visitor 
from the management field is urged to devote all his time to giving such 
lectures. 

Management engineers from foreign countries are given every oppor- 
tunity to see what is being done and will be increasingly invited to lecture on 
expert work done by Japanese management men. But there is a feeling that 
Japanese industry and business should be systematized by the Japanese. 

It is especially interesting and significant that so many Japanese are 
applying the principles of motion economy to their own work programs. In 
planning his record-breaking trip around the world, Mr. Araki separated the 
planning from the performing by sending for time tables of all routes ; select- 
ing the most economical in time called for and space to be traversed ;—desig- 
nating most advantageous substitutes in case of delay, etc. Because of this’ 
he was able to beat his opponent, break the world speed record and come 
within his money budget. 

Any people who have the interest and courage to attack their individual 
work programs will certainly be able to attack their industrial and other group 
problems also, It is certain that Japan as a nation is interested in more effi- 
cient management,—is studying and applying as fast as she can and will ulti- 
mately both introduce Scientific Management into her own activities and make 
contributions to its technic to be used everywhere. 
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Abstracts and News Items 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Can Business Be Civilized? 

The profit-making motive has come to 
dominate society and mistakes means for 
ends. It will be necessary to civilize busi- 
ness or there will be nothing left of civi- 
lization itself. We cannot defend a social 
order in which the whole executive con- 
trol of business enterprise is entrusted to 
irresponsible private hands. A way of 
readjustment involves an insistence that 
property shall be a return to the personal 
performance of creative work, and that 
the rights which accrue to it shall be con- 
ceived in terms of men’s equal claim to 
the common good. It is necessary to or- 
ganize business as a profession. To do 
this nepotism and chance must disappear. 
In a civilized society the emphasis of busi- 
ness life will be transferred from the pur- 
suit of money as its guiding principle to 
a due regard for the things money is to 
serve. By Harold J. Laski. Harper’s, 
Jan. 1930, p. 170: 10. 


Un Plan D’Intervention Officielle Dans 
L’Organisation Du Travail En 
Espagne 
With a view to safeguarding the 
economic interests of the country with re- 
gard to the introduction of the new meth- 
ods of Scientific Management, the Spanish 
Government has begun to draw up a scheme 
whereby it intends to intervene in the mat- 

ter concerning the following desiderata: 

a. The need to avoid labor being dis- 
posed of as a result of the proposed changes 
in methods. 

b. The use of processes or operations 
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likely to be dangerous to the workers’ 
health will be forbidden. 

c. Wage systems will be closely ex- 
amined to see that the needs of the worker 
and the requirements of national economy 
are respected. 

d. Agreements and working arrange- 
ments made between industrialists will be 
also checked over with the object of pro- 
tecting consumers’ interests as well as the 
social and economic well-being of the 
country. 

The greater part of this plan is con- 
tained in the Law on National Corporative 
Organization and in the Statute on Profes- 
sional Training which have recently been 
put into force. By César de Madariaga. 
Fourth International Management Con- 
gress Proceedings, Mémoire CXXXVII, 
Section Enseignement Et Questions Gén- 
érales, p. 1:3. 


High Volume Puts a Premium on Poor 
Management 

When volume crosses a certain point 
it begins to defeat itself. The two vital cur- 
rents of American prosperity, high wages 
and low prices, stop expanding and stand 
still, High volume, unfortunately, sometimes 
puts a premium on poor management. 
Anybody can make a profit. But in so 
doing costs may be so run up as to make 
the processes of price reduction and wage 
increase difficult. In the steel industry 
the most economical production point is 
at about 85 per cent of rated capacity. That 
applies also to the sales organization. 
When volume runs over 100 per cent, 
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however, there is trouble. Maintenance 
and repair become an emergency operation. 
Deterioration increases. Foremen hesi- 
tate to reprimand careless workmen, feel- 
ing that it is cheaper to put up with in- 
efficiency than to have an interruption in 
production. 

Merchandising ought to imply a study of 
consumer needs that will enable manufac- 
turers to adapt and improve what they 
have to sell, and their methods of mak- 
ing and distributing it. If that were the 
first aim of all industry, volume and prof- 
its would take care of themselves. By 
E. J. Kulas. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Janu- 
ary, 1930, p. 29:3. 


Are There Distribution Economies in 
Mergers? 

Yes, through the elimination of dupli- 
cation in selling effort, in delivery costs, 
competitive advertising, executive expense, 
warehousing, branch offices, credit depart- 
ments and other clerical work. Examples 
are given of how this may take place in 
horizontal, vertical and circular mergers. 
By William R. Basset and W. V. CG 
Ruxton. System, Dec., 1929, p. 17:3. 


Not Too Big for Details 

The president of the Willys-Overland 
Company says that no managerial execu- 
tive can withdraw to the point of only 
making major decisions. Such decisions 
are of no value unless based on knowl- 
edge of facts, which in turn can only be 
had by keeping in touch with details. By 
L. A. Miller. System, January, 1930, p. 
18 :3, 


Schaubildliche Darstellung Von 
Organisationsplaenen 

For many years a system of symbols has 
been in international use for different sci- 
ences, e. g., mathematics, chemistry, etc. 

Scientific management needs a symbolic 
language for its specialists and those who 
speak different languages. Various at- 
tempts to produce such a vocabulary have 
been made in several countries. The Aus- 


trian A. W. B. Committee proposes a stand- 
ardization of these languages comprising 
signs to represent men, inanimate objects, 
work and means of communication, 
Fourth International Management Congres: 
Proceedings. Mémoire LXXVIII, Section 
Enseignement Et Questions Générales, 
p. 1:7. 


Building Recovery Due by Spring 

The Vice President and economist of 
S. W. Straus & Co. forecasts that the 
building record of this year will equal and 
may even exceed that of 1929. He out- 
lines the favorable and unfavorable forces 
which should affect business conditions 
and from them draws the conclusion that 
although sharp decline will probably mark 
the months of January and February in 
construction activity as it did November 
and December, the stimulus of easy money 
and the pressure of the Hoover stabiliza- 
tion campaign will initiate a recovery 
which, in the late months of the year, 
should reach substantial proportions. By 
W. C. Clark. The Iron Age, January 2. 
1930, p. 12:3. 


1930—A Good Year for Good Managers 

The business tendencies and manage- 
ment trends which ten business leaders 
consider important enough to affect plans 
for this year’s operations are summarized; 
thus affording a composite forecast, from 
widely diverse fields, of what may reason- 
ably be expected to occur throughout 
America’s business world. Optimism is 
the keynote. System, Dec., 1929, p. 22:2. 


Trend to Mergers Not Over, He Says 
Despite the collapse of the securities 
market last Fall, the merger move 
ment is still a potent factor in American 
business. The trend toward combinations 
is too much a part of the present-day 
economic era, is too strong and too sound 
@ movement to be stopped. The Wall 
Street collapse, of course, slowed it up 
to some extent, but the basic causes for 
mergers still exist just as they did a year 
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ago and the movement is proceeding in ac- 
cordance with economic laws. 

Furthermore, the recession has stimu- 
lated certain types of combination which 
might be termed “distress mergers”. These 
include those necessary for the purpose of 
correcting evils which render business un- 
profitable and those required to meet in- 
creased competition. The late unpleasant- 
ness in Wall Street hastened a number of 
such consolidations and should bring many 
others into being. 

Many combinations were being con- 


sidered when the security crisis developed. 
Negotiations have since been concluded in 
many of these cases and in other instances 
they are going ahead at a normal pace. 
Investment bankers continue to act as in- 
termediaries, even though the opportunity 
for profit through security issues may 
have temporarily disappeared. Such action 
on the part of the bankers and industrial 
leaders bespeaks their faith in the econo- 
mic soundness of the movement. By 
Dwight T. Farnham. The New York 
Times, Sunday, January 19, 1930. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Year to Force Use of Budget Control 

In order to maintain profits, medium- 
sized and small companies will be forced 
to apply budgetary control systems which 
have proved to be succesful in the larger 
concerns. The operation of a budget plan 
does not require elaborate bookkeeping and 
checking) systems or agidftionaY clerical 
help in the average company, says Mr. 
H. V. Coes. Once the plan has been map- 
ped out by the company officials, its opera- 
tion can be supervised by the controller, 
treasurer or similar company officer, in 
line with his regular duties. New York 
Times, Dec. 22, 1929, p. 1:8N. 


A New Boss for American Industry 
American business has a potential new 
boss: Investment trusts. How far will 
they dictate the management of corpora- 
tions in which they hold securities? 

The American stockholders have been 
unable to influence the management of the 
companies in which they hold stock mainly 
because the number of stockholders has 
been so great and so scattered. British 
stockholders have been accustomed to 
maintain a more active control over the 
management. British corporations are 
owned largely by small groups of pro- 
fessional or hereditary investors who make 
it a business to be present at stockholders’ 


meetings to look after their interests. They 
maintain an active supervision over the 
management. 

Officials of investment trusts who own 
large blocks of stock could physically at- 
tend meetings and could demand a voice in 
the policies of a corporation. Will invest- 
ment trusts exercise this power? That 
depends on the trust. The type of trust 
which is nothing more or less than a hold- 
ing company within one industry, such as 
public utilities, and created to buy a con- 
trolling interest of a number of companies 
within this industry, will not refrain from 
interfering or guiding the management of 
companies it practically owns. In fact, 
many investment trusts of this type hire a 
staff of management advisors, or even take 
over by contract the management of con- 
trolled companies, and thus become, either 
of themselves or through an affiliated com- 
pany, management trusts. The Business 
Week, January 15, 1930, p. 43:2. 


The Financial Plan of Gas Companies 
Property investments, sources of capital, 
and the current position of gas companies 
with assets of two or more millions are 
analyzed. Frequency curves of such ratios 
as fixed assets to total assets, current as- 
sets to total assets, current liabilities to 
total assets, surplus and reserves to total 
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assets, current assets to current liabilities, 
of manufactured and natural gas companies 
for the years 1920, 1923, 1925, and 1926, 
accompany the text. Bulletin No. 27, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, University of 
Illinois, 1929. 


The Executive Interest in Costs 

The cost information necessarily incident 
to the efficient conduct of a business, when 
properly prepared and presented is a valu- 
able tool for the executive. Modern cost 
accounting has reached the point today 
where uniform methods are used. This 
uniformity assures the executive of each 
and every business that he is acting in- 
telligently and making decisions with all 
the cards on the table. Such methods make 
for healthier conditions, better business 
relationships and larger earnings. By 
Thomas B. Frank. American Machinist, 
January 9, 1930, p. 50:2. 


Don’t Guess—Analyze 
In this article a method is outlined by 
which checking accounts can be analyzed 


easily and quickly. The “One Minute 
Chart for Analyzing Bank Accounts” il- 
lustrated, does away with the work of 
computing cost in every case. A basis is 
suggested for Per Item Charges which en- 
ables smaller banks to employ the profitable 
methods of larger institutions. By Howard 
Haines. American Bankers Association 
Journal, December, 1929, p. 560:3. 


Installment Credit in Time of Stress 

Since finance companies withstood so 
well both the 1920 business depression and 
the recent stock market crash, it is pro- 
posed that their paper be made eligible 
for rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
banks. By Milan V. Ayres. American 
Bankers Association Journal, December, 
1929; p. 555:5. 


‘The Analysis of Frequency Distributions 

A useful article describing statistical 
methods in the analysis of frequency dis- 
tributions—more precise than those of the 
elementary textbook, and yet not requir- 


ing the elaborate theory and extended cal- 
culations of the Pearson system. By G. R. 
Davies. Journal of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, December, 1929, p. 349:18, 


A Simplified Method of Graphic 
Curvilinear Correlation 

The practicing statistician and economist 
who is frequently called upon to determine 
the quantitative relationships between two 
or more factors often finds it inconvenient 
or undesirable to apply the formal tech- 
nique of multiple curvilinear correlation. 
Time and clerical help are often lacking, 
or insufficient data do not warrant the use 
of the formal technique.. It has been the 
author's experience, shared undoubtedly 
by others who have seriously attempted 
analysis of time series or other problems, 
that it is possible to resort to simplified 
methods of multiple correlation requiring 
little time or labor and yielding results of 
considerable practical value. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
a simplified approach to multiple curvilin- 
ear correlation, based almost entirely on 
the use of graphics. The method is es- 
sentially a short cut in arriving directly 
at approximations to the “net” curves with- 
out the use of the usual, time-consuming 
mathematical procedure. By L. H. Bean. 
Journal of the Amedican Statistical As- 
sociation, December, 1929, p. 386:12. 


Manufacturing Expense Analysis, Classi- 
fication and Distribution 

The method of expense classification and 
control described in this article, Mr. Ull- 
rich believes to be the greatest innovation 
that has been introduced into the field of 
industrial accounting—more important than 
standard costs or time studies. The plan 
of accounting by departmental activities 
contains the nucleus of the solution of the 
problem of uniform accounting for trade 
associations. Not only does this method 
of industrial accounting by operating fac- 
tors adapt itself to budgetary control for 
manufacturers, but its principal may be 
applied to enterprises of a commercial or 
institutional nature. A forceful article, 
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which one will want to read—whether he 
agrees or not. By William A. Ulirich. 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Section I, December 
1, 1929, p. 397 :22. 


A Crisis in Member Bank Growth 

Government authorities are concerned 
over withdrawals of member banks from 
the Federal Reserve System. Despite the 
efforts to make the regional banking sys- 
tem more attractive to commercial banks, 
the exodus continues. 

Three fundamental causes of the situa- 
tion are outlined. The first is the failure 
of the Federal Reserve Act to allow mem- 
ber banks—the real owners of the Reserve 
Banks—a fair share of the net earnings. 
Indeed, not only is the federal government 
favored in the matter of earnings but it is 
also a most active and costly customer. The 
second cause is the conservatism and rigid- 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


ity of the federal banking statutes, which 
prevent a strong urge toward banking con- 
centration from developing under the aus- 
pices of the nationally-chartered banks. 
The result is that such grouping of indi- 
vidual banks is taking under the more tol- 
erant state statutes. 

The third cause, according to the author, 
is the more ambitious character of the con- 
trol to which the Federal Reserve Board 
aspires. In this connection, the influence of 
politics is especially deplored. Fortunately, 
constructive efforts are now being made to 
overcome the adverse results growing out 
of the first two causes, but a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the problem occas- 
ioned by the third cause is essential if the 
Federal Reserve System is to maintain its 
present size and influence. By Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence. Barron’s, January 20, 
1930, p. 1:2. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Measurement of Clerical Ability 

Batteries of tests in use for determining 
clerical ability are enumerated, briefly 
described and the methods and results of 
evaluation given. The author offers a 
criticism of the tests listed on these points: 
criterion, validity, number of cases, reli- 
ability, and the concept “general clerical 
aptitude.” By Roy N. Anderson. Per- 
sonnel Journal, December, 1929, p. 232 :13. 


The Organization and Functioning of 
an Office 

Mr. Smith has developed an organiza- 
tion chart of his own of which the most 
radical feature is that he places the Con- 
troller on a par with the other staff offi- 
cers to be elected to that position by the 
Board of Directors of which he would be 
a member as would also be the Director of 
Manufacturing, the Secretary-Treasurer 
and the Director of Sales. To clarify this 
chart, he briefly reviews the functions of 


the following staff officers and departments: 
the President, the Vice President, the Di- 
rector of Manufacturing, the Controller, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, the Director of 
Sales, the Office Supervisor, the Production 
and Engineering Department, the Auditing 
Department, the Budgeting Department, 
the Statistical Department, the Systems 
Department, the Department of Taxes and 
Insurance, the Mail Department, etc. 

Following a practical discussion of office 
layout, including ventilation and light, of 
personnel, salaries and other considerations, 
he summarizes his paper by giving what he 
considers the ten commandments for insur- 
ing) the proper functioning of an office as 
follows: 

1. Build your organization around def- 
inite, clearly outlined responsibilities. 

2. Plan the physical location and layout 
of the office on an efficient basis. 

3. Employ only high types of men and 
‘women. 
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4. Maintain orderliness, cleanliness and 
adherence to rules and regulations. 

5. Operate under complete budgetary 
control. 

6. Provide an office manual for all stand- 
ard operations. 

7. Offer fair remuneration and an op- 
portunity for advancement. 

8 Practice economy by eliminating use- 
less reports, obsolete equipment and unne- 
cessary help. 

9. Strive always for improved operations 
through research and study in all depart- 
ments. 

10. Through department heads, instill a 
spirit of loyalty and team-work. 

By D. S. Smith, N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
December 15, 1929, Section I, p. 485:14. 


A Salary and Promotion Plan 

The manager of the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
describes their job analysis, information 
for which was obtained by direct interview. 
Results from the application of this in- 
formation were excellent—positions were 
standardized, and equivalent jobs in all 
departments were given similar titles and 
received equivalent compensation. The 
study also provided the personnel depart- 
ment with a complete set of job specifica- 
tions of immediate value to the employ- 
ment service. Other agreeable features 


usually accompanying an installation of 
salary standardization were also present. 
By Eugene G. McCann. System, Dec. 
1929, p. 37:3. 


The President and the Cost Accountant 

The President of the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany tells what qualities he considers es- 
sential in the cost accountant. Among 
these are accuracy and promptness in get- 
ting out reports; study of the man to 
whom the reports are to be given; knowl- 
edge of what the problem is—that is, what 
the report is to do;—solving the problem 
in the simplest possible fashion; and pres- 
entation of the solution in the simplest and 
most fundamental way. By H. D. Ben- 
nett. N. A. C. A, Bulletin, December 15, 
1929, Section II, p. 500:6. 


Personnel Relations in Business 

A functional conception from the point 
of view of the general manager is given, 
including an outline of personnel activities 
which may be put to several uses. It 
should help in gaining a perspective on per- 
sonnel functions already existing or upon 
those contemplated. The scope and nature 
of a program for general research in per- 
sonnel relations is also indicated. By F. 
J. Meine. Personnel Journal, December, 
1929, p. 245:8. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


The Advantages We Have Found in the 
13-Month Calendar 

The B/G Sandwich Shops find that 
there are advantages in operation for all 
- of the departments of their business, but 
that the accounting department benefits 
most from the use of the 13-month cal- 
endar. All transactions, of course, re- 
quiring some outside institution as a party 
to their completion are regulated by the 
Gregorian dating. The advantages accru- 
ing from the use of the new system far 
outweigh the work involved in making 
such adjustments as are necessary between 


the two calendars. Little difficulty was 
found in the transfer of the system from 
the twelve-month to the thirteen-month 
year: work was begun on the fixed cal- 
endar in a year whch began on Saturday. 
By Paul Moore. Chain Store Age, Janu- 
ary, 1930, p. 33:4. 


More Profit From Service Departments 

A. discussion of centralization versus de- 
centralization of accounting records in firms 
having branch offices, the two outstanding 
principles being): ‘decentralize to save time, 
centralize to cut clerical costs. The prac- 
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tices of a meat packer, an oil refiner and 
distributer and a trunk line railroad were 
investigated and are given. By Arthur 
Van Vlissingen, Jr. System, January, 
1930, p. 32:3. 


Payment for Overtime Office Work 

The practices of 26 large companies with 
offices in New York shows that policies 
in dealing with overtime have not changed 


materially in recent years. Such work is 
discouraged, but when unavoidable the cus- 
tom seems to be to pay supper money for 
more than 2 hours overtime, when the 
employee is not specially reimbursed in any 
other way. One company pays for over- 
time only if an employee is asked to re- 
main for work rot connected with his 
regular task. The Service Leiter, N.LC.B., 
Jan. 5, 1930, p. 3:1. 


Records: Forms, Charis, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Organization Manuals 

An organization to be set up definitely 
in writing should be based on good or- 
ganization principles. So an introduction 
of an organization manual usually will 
carry along with it desirable changes in 
organization relationships. A definite plan 
is necessary for the best results. Some 
of the regulations which should underlie 
an organization manual plan are these: 
1. No organization change may be made 
without the issue of an order to that effect, 
2. Changes in general company overhead 
organization may be made only by the 
chairman or president by means of execu- 
tive orders. 3. The office of the president 
will be responsible for the distribution of 
the manual and for maintaining it. 4. 
The employee responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the organization manual may also 
have additional duties such as the prepara- 


tion of standards of arrangement and no- 
menclature for organization orders and 
charts, and cooperation with the industrial 
relations department on standardization of 
titles of positions. Better Business Methods, 
December, 1929. 3 pages. 


Absence and Tardiness Experience 


Figures gathered by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company show that 
men have a slightly better attendance rec- 
ord than single women, married women 
have a better attendance record than either. 
The practice of having a visiting nurse call 
upon the absentees proved quite salutary, 
in that the absentism has now been reduced 
to a minimum, and those really ill and in 
need of medical attention are sure of being 
looked. after. By George Drievu. WN. O. 
M. A. Proceedings, 1929. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions 


Vacations, Stock Ownership 


We Dug for Facts and Found 
Increased clerical output without over- 
loading, a decreased payroll in spite of 
paying large bonuses and reduced unit costs 
through handling full lots were accom- 
plished through an incentive system at 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. The 
plan which was started in the operating 
departments such as packing, shipping and 
order-filling, has also proved effective in 
office departments. The plan includes 
everybody whose work is at least 50 per 
cent repetitive and who is in a department 


of some size. One of the byproducts of 
this plan was a definite knowledge of 
unit costs by departments. As a result of 
studying these costs definite changes were 
made in merchandising and sales policies. 
By C. J. Whipple. System, Dec., 1929, p. 
14:4. 


Additional Insurance Benefits Offered 
Employees 

A new step in insurance advantages has 

been offered the employees of the Hotels 

Statler Company. It provides sickness and 
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accident insurance at very low cost, part 
of it being paid by the company. The 
new plan provides a weekly income in 
cases of sickness regardless of cause or 
in cases of accidents suffered at any time 
or place outside the premises or not in 
line of duty. The amount of income to 
be received varies from $10 to $40 per 


week, according to the salary classification 
of the employee and the amount of his 
monthly payment. The cost to the em- 
ployee ranges from 46 cents to $3.72 per 
month, In order to make the plan legally 
effective seventy-five per cent of all eli- 
gible employees must make application. 
Statler Salesmanship. Dec. 29, 1929, p. 2:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


Immigration 


More Concern About the Jobless 

The Director of Research of the Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., sketches a 
series of movements, researches and re- 
views conducted during the year from 
which we have just emerged, relative to 
the employment situation of the country, 
giving a brief summary of the advance 
or recession of the various industries in 
comparison with the same period a year 
ago. By Glenn Bowers, The Iron Age, 
January 2, 1930, p. 65:2. 


A Plan for Improving Industrial Rela- 

tions Based on Data Obtained from 

Employees 

At the Hawthorne Plant of the Western 
Electric Company trained interviewers have 
conducted a series of interviews with em- 
ployees. It was discovered that the in- 
direct approach revealed the employee at- 
titude better than direct questioning and 
that this conversational method afforded 
emotional relief to the worker, and dis- 
closed the total situation. A series of em- 
ployee comments on this interview plan 
was given. Supervisors comments were 
to the effect that employees were easier to 
supervise, that there was an improvement 
in morale, that there was a definite induce- 
ment for the supervisor to improve his 
technique. Mr. J. G. Walber of the N. Y. 
Central Lines remarked that the success 
or failure of the plan would depend upon 
the interviewers. Mr. E. D. Smith, of 


Yale, said that it offered a way of improv- 
ing the technique of an employee repre- 
sentation plan. By M. L. Putnam. Paper 
presented at the Eighth Annual Conference 
of the Personnel Research Federation. 


Industrial Activity Unchanged in 
Europe 

Employment conditions in Europe com- 
pare favorably with last year, and com- 
mercial and industrial activity is greater 
than 1928 but appears to be awaiting re- 
adjustments following reduced interest 
rates, according to a statement from the 
foreign service department of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Buying power 
in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland appears to be lower than a year 
ago, and business of a luxury character in 
those countries is especially depressed. 
Conditions cited point to relatively satis- 
factory levels of employment in most 
European countries during the coming 
winter, but seasonal unemployment is ex- 
pected to be very high in central Europe, 
particularly Germany and Austria. U. S. 
Daily, Dec. 31, 1929, pp. 1 and 11. 


Continued Improvement Expected in 
Europe 

For Europe as a whole, 1929 was the 

best year since the war and the prospects 

are encouraging for the continuance of 

the upward trend in European business 

during the new year. From the American 
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standpoint this will mean a better, though 
a highly competitive market. Some of the 
serious difficulties still remaining are un- 
employment, shortness of capital for in- 
vestment and tightness of credit. Some 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


of the most important branches of indus- 
try, as textile, lumber, pulp and paper, 
and leather and shoes, are still relatively 
depressed. Commerce Reports, January 
13, 1930, p. 79:1/2. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock. Ownership 


Incentive Wage Systems 

The basic classes of wage systems are 
discussed with particular reference to the 
Gantt Task and Bonus Plan. The differ- 
ence between the Taylor differential piece- 
work and all others is emphasized, also the 
injustices, inequalities and shortcomings of 
the so-called drifting systems. Gantt’s task 
and bonus system in its original form, 
when based upon a properly laid foundation 
and properly administered as a part of a 
complete system of scientific management, 
is in the judgment of the writer, not only 
the best system from the standpoint of ac- 
complishment in high production and low 
cost, but is tremendously valuable as a 
preventive of misunderstandings and mis- 
trust that are at the bottom of most labor 
troubles. By H. K. Hathaway. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, Oct., 1929, p. 196:10. 


Waste Reduction at Westinghouse 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company has disclosed another phase 
of its suggestion system in its waste elimi- 
nation program, whereby employees are re- 
warded for accepted suggestions on how 
waste can be reduced in the plant in pro- 
portion to the value of the idea. The plan 
has proven successful, saving the com- 
pany approximately $50,000 annually since 
its adoption. By C. B. Auel. American 
Machinist, Dec. 19, 1929, p. 1011:2. 


Is Stock Selling to Dealers a Sound 
Distribution Plan? 

Changes are taking place in the relations 
between manufacturer and distributor, giv- 
ing the latter a more important place in 
the economic scheme of things. By extend- 


ing to their customers a share in the com- 
pany profits, many manufacturers are hop- 
ing to fortify themselves against competi- 
tive activities. The plans are described 
which are followed by The Hole-proof 
Hosiery Company of New York; The Vick 
Chemical Company; E. R. Squibb & Sons; 
McKesson & Robbins; The W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company; The Beechnut Packing 
Company; The Union Tobacco Company; 
May Oil Burner Company; The Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company; The 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance Investment 
Trust. By J. W. George. Advertising and 
Selling, December t*, 1929, p. 17:5, 


Chrysler Profit-Sharing Systems 

The Chrysler Corporation has three 
profit-sharing plans for its employees: 

Chrysler Management Trust takes in 
about 90 key men in the corporation. Offi- 
cials who participate have purchased shares 
of beneficial interest in the trust which runs 
for 10 years from April, 1929. Before the 
trust receives any profits, 7 per cent on the 
capital, surplus and undivided profits must 
be earned and certain other deductions must 
be made, after which the trust receives 3 
per cent of the company’s net earnings. All 
the funds of the trust must be invested in 
common stock of Chrysler Corporation or 
temporarily in government bonds or other 
securities which are legal investments fer 
trustees. 

In addition a stock-bonus plan covers 400 
department heads and other supervisory em- 
ployees. 

Thirdly, an employees’ saving and in- 
vestment plan is provided for those who 
earn less than $5,000 annually, under which 
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the corporation adds 50 per cent to the em- 
ployees’ own savings and buys stock for 
them with the total. Barron’s, Dec. 16, 
1929. 


Standard Oil Shares for Employees 

at $63 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey has named $63 a share as the price at 
which employees may buy its stock under 
the plan adopted originally at the begin- 
ning of 1920 and which is at present to run 
for a period of three years. This price 
is based on the average price of stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange for three 
months prior to the date of the offering. 
The shares closed on January 16th at 6234. 

Under the plan, employees may subscribe 
for 400,000 shares of stock this year. They 
are permitted to make deposits of 10 per 
cent of their salaries and the company pays 
into the fund to the credit of each employee 
a sum equal to 50 per cent of his deposit. 
There are now about 25,089 participants in 
the plan. 

The present stock purchase plan is the 
third in the endeavor of the corporation to 
make business partners of its employees. 
Under the first offer, 884,002 shares were 
purchased by 16,358 employees. At the 
close of the second offer 425,114 shares 
were distributed to 19,474 employees. The 
New York Times, Jan. 17, 1930. 


Management of Service Departments— 
Budgeting and Wage Incentives 
Applied to a Large Organization 

The organization and the management of 
the service departments in a large plant 
with over 6,000 employees doing a great 
variety of unstandardized work of fluctuat- 
ing volume and spread over an area of 
140 acres present many difficult and com- 
plicated problems in comparison with simi- 
lar problems in the usual manufacturing 
establishment. After the productive or 
operative departments in the Newport 
News plant had been reorganized and mod- 
ern methods of planning, scheduling, pro- 
duction control, cost control, and wage-in- 


centive plans had been put into effect over 
a period of about five years, it then became 
possible to undertake further improvements 
in the staff and service departments with 
respect to better organization and the train- 
ing of executives and employees, and the 
measuring in some way, directly or indi- 
rectly, of the value of the service rendered 
or the output of these service departments; 
and finally the applying of bonus plans or 
other wage-incentive schemes to reward 
the employees in these service departments, 
with over 700 men and women, for im- 
proved efficiency. The methods described are 
the result of preceding study and prelimi- 
nary work for over a year and represent 
the simplest forms of wage incentive that 
seemed practicable to apply to a large plant 
of this character. The first service depart- 
ment was put on a bonus system in April, 
1928, and there resulted a net saving dur- 
ing the first 15 months (that is, about 
four months after the last service depart- 
ment was put on a bonus system) of about 
$175,000 for the whole plant. The simple 
methods used have created great interest on 
the part of heads of departments and em- 
ployees in the service departments in fur- 
ther study and improvements along scien- 
tific lines, paving the way for still greater 
benefits, both to the employees and to the 
company. The main feature is that an op- 
portunity has been and can be offered to 
all employees in all service departments for 
increasing their earnings in proportion to 
their results and thereby increasing the 
net earnings of the company to a much 
greater degree than has probably ever been 
appreciated. The authors state their belief 
that this is the first record of such an ac- 
complishment in a very large industrial 
plant. By William B. Ferguson and Tom 
H. Blair. Transactions of the A. S. M. E. 


The Lesson of Industrial Pensions 

The industrial pension movement has now 
been under way for about 30 years. It 
started on the railroads, and is still strong- 
est in that field. It has now extended to 
public utilities, manufacturing establish- 
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ments, banks, insurance companies, mines 
and mercantile establishments. There are 
now in operation about 400 formal pension 
plans in the industrial field. It is quite 
significant, however, that the annual num- 
ber of additional employees in industry 
covered by new pension plans has been de- 


Training and Education: 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Your Plant Publication 


How to get the most for the money spent 
on the house organ. Suitable format and 
methods of distribution are discussed. The 
principal reasons for having an employee 
paper are given by Mr. Neubig, editor of 
The Hammermill Bond: to create good 
will, to develop pride in job, to secure 
mental improvement, to interest employees’ 
families in the plant, to help reduce acci- 
dents. By John H. Millar. Factory and 
Industrial Management, Jan., 1930, p. 
67 :2. 


Education in Wiser Exercise of Leisure 

The National Education Association is 
concerning itself with the problem of how 
the leisure time created by labor-saving 
devices may most effectively be utilized. 
The N. E. A. expects to enlist the interest 


Schools, 


clining for about 10 years. Evidently the 
fear of high costs is stopping further rapid 
advance of the industrial pension movement. 
By Murray W. Latimer. Bulletin of the 
American Association for Old Age Secur- 
ity, December, 1929. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


and support of other national organiza- 
tions as well as state committees. It will 
seek to determine the best plans for recrea- 
tion and for work during extra hours for 
the enrichment of life and hopes to set up 
effective programs of adult education to 
reach millions denied the right to be func- 
tionally literate. By L. R. Alderman. U. 
S. Daily., Jan. 13, 1930, p. 8. 


Training Foundry Apprentices 

The many things entering into the proper 
training of apprentices are discussed in this 
article by the foundry superintendent of 
the Newport News Ship Building & Dry 
Dock Company, and some helpful sugges- 
tions are given on how to stir up and 
maintain interest through competitve ac- 
tivities. By P.R. Ramp. The Iron 
Age, Jan. 16, 1930, p. 215:3. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


The Job and the Life Span 


A review of the hazards which workers 
meet in the routine course of various oc- 
cupations and the resulting mortality rates. 
Although many employers have begun to 
realize that it is to their advantage to cut 
down sickness and disability among their 
employees there is still considerable that 
can be done in the way of better working 
conditions, recreation and other health ac- 
tivities. In a number of industries groups 
of workers have combined to furnish their 
own health protection. The extraordinary 
efficiency of industry in this country has 
produced an economic standard of life 
which makes the typical American work- 


man the envy of the world. Such stand- 
ards will result in further reduction in 
mortality and it is entirely possible that at 
a not far distant date the expectation of 
life of wage earners v 4 approach, even if 
it does not quite equal, that of the more 
favored classes of the population. By 
Louis I. Dublin. Harper’s, Jan., 1930, p. 
239 :9. 


Industry’s Answer 
How a railroad safeguards its em- 
ployees in health and sickness described 
in an account of the Southern Pacific in- 
dustrial health insurance plan from its 
inception in the turbulent days following 
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the rush to the gold fields in ’49 to its 
present well established organization car- 
ing for the health as well as sickness of 
between 60,000 and 70,000 men with serv- 
ices, at a cost to the worker of one dollar 
monthly hospital dues, ranging from the 
early recognition of innumerable chronic 


diseases with the consequent chance of cur- 
ing or mitigating them, to the care of 
far advanced chronic diseases which would 
be an impossible burden for most of the 
families of the patients to carry. By 
Philip King Brown, M.D. Survey, Janu- 
ary, 1930, p. 398:4. 


Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


Scientific Employment 

The careful selection of technical radio 
personnel for various branches of the in- 
dustry continues to be one of the most 
persistent problems. An employer, knowing 
nothing about radio from a technical stand- 
point, has often attempted to determine an 
applicant’s ability without technical aid. 
This guess-work is being gradually re- 
placed by newer methods, at least new to 
the radio industry. Applicants are now 
given well conceived verbal and written 
examinations to test their fitness. A few 
questionnaires are given to show what 
efforts are being made in the radio indus- 
try to solve this problem. By William W. 
Harper. Radio Industries, November, 1929, 
p. 375:2 


Improving Attendance 200 Per Cent 

A simple system for reducing absentism 
depends for its success on the factor of 
human emotions. It involves no bonuses 
or fines. It simply plays the collective 
pride of one department against that of a 


rival department. Daily reports of ab- 
sentees, as taken from the time-clock rec- 
ords, are sent by messenger to every fore- 
man and department head. The foremen 
make an investigation to determine the 
cause of the absences and then report to 
the personnel department the results of 
their investigations. The personnel de- 
partment in turn sends out investigators 
to check up the foremen’s reports. This 
is done to insure accuracy. Charts which 
show graphically the record of each shop 
and department are posted weekly in con- 
spicuous places, which the foremen con- 
sider as gauges of their efficiency. At the 
end of each week, the personnel depart- 
ment posts throughout the shops another 
chart showing the comparative rate of 
punctuality in each shop department and 
office. In one company where this system 
was put into effect absentism was cut down 
from twenty-four per cent of the payroll 
to less than eight per cent during a period 
covering ten months. By J. J. Berliner. 
Radio Industries, December, 1929, p. 445:2. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Waste 


Layout of a Manufacturing Plant 

This article describes the well planned 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation plant at 
Paterson, N. J., with its sequence of de- 
partments through which the work passes in 
an orderly procession from rough stock to 
finished parts, later assembled. The effi- 
cient manner in which the various depart- 
ments have been laid out is further illus- 
trated by diagrams which accompany the 
article. By Fay Leone Faurote. The 
Irow Age, Dec. 26, 1929, p. 1730:2. 


Rationalisation Du Travail Dans Les 
Ateliers Des Chemins De Fer De 
L’Etat Polonais (P. K. P.) 


The organization of the old Polish Rail- 
way Works (P. K. P.) which were demol- 
ished during the war has just been termi- 
nated. This reconstruction was done in 
three distinct parts. The first stage com- 
prised the reconstruction of the shops and 
the replacing of the machinery which had 
been carried away or destroyed. The sec- 
ond phase was the centralization of the 
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workshop management; and the third, at 
present being prepared, takes the form of 
a general modernization of the works by 
the application of the principles of Scien- 
tific Management. 

Up to the present the work stands as 
follows: shops to be done away with and 
those that are intended to be enlarged have 
been determined upon; both shops and work 
have been specialized to different classes of 
repair work; bookkeeping and statistical 
offices for the whole plant have been cen- 
tralized; annual programs of work on re- 
pair to rolling-stock and in-and-out dates 
have been fixed; job inventory started; 
their length and sequence planned; an 
up-to-date tool room installed; jigs, etc., 
made for machine tools; inter-shop trans- 
port mechanized; job analysis inaugurated ; 
checking of work done; supplies of raw 
materials provided as and when required. 

Thanks to the above outlined reorgani- 
zation, shop output has gone up 120 per 
cent, the number of working hours used 
on repairs and the time lost to rolling- 
stock on repair have dropped by 50 per 


cent; the percentage of the park under re- 
pair has gone down from 45.5 per cent to 
18 per cent for engines; from 33 per cent 
to 10 per cent for coaches and from 9.5 per 
cent to 3.5 per cent for trucks. By M. 
YIng. J. Wagner. Fourth International 
Management Congress Proceedings, Mé- 
moire XXXIX, Section Industrie, p. 1:7. 


Twelve Years’ Experience with Eco- 
nomic Production Quantities 

For twelve years economic production 
quantities have governed the sizes of pro- 
duction orders in the plant of Eli Lilly 
and Company, manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical and biological products, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. This paper outlines briefly 
some of the major results of this practice, 
both direct and indirect, and discusses some 
of the cost-accounting problems that were 
encountered in the derivation of the form- 
ulas. The discussion of cost-accounting 
problems is limited to such problems as 
might be generally encountered in other 
plants. By C. H. Best. Transactions of 
the A. S. M. E. 


Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study 


Time Study and Wage Systems from 
the Point of View of the Production 
Manager 
In many cases workmen of ability and 
integrity resent the intrusion of the time 
study man. But there is a way of getting 
their consent and interest in the develop- 
ment of improved standards. This con- 
sists of having a talk with the men about 
their work and asking them for their as- 
sistance in making an analytical study of 
all the details of the work. The term 
“Time Study” is apt to be misunderstood. 
The question of method of wage payment, 
whether on an hourly or any piece work 
plan, should be decided at a later date. 
It is possible for production to increase ap- 
proximately 100 per cent on skilled work 
by this method of determining standards 
and paying on an hourly basis. By A. B. 

Rich. Industry, Jan. 18, 1930, p. 6:3. 


Production Control, Time Study and 
Estimating and Their Relation to 
Cost Accounting 
That the cost accountant has a very vital 
connection with production control, time 
study and estimating, and furthermore, that 
these subjects are very closely connected, 
are shown in this paper. It is also stressed 
that the cost accountant should keep in 
close contact with the factory as well as 

with the office. 

The elements of production control are 
enumerated as follows: Product Classi- 
fication; Stores Classification; Machinery 
Classification; Material Specifications; 
Operation or Flow Sheets; Production 
Orders; Scheduling; Work Identification 
or Routing Tags; a system for measuring 
the amount of work done. These are con- 
sidered in turn with the idea of showing 
their relationship to cost accounting. 
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Under time study, the advantages of 
group piecework over individual piece- 
work are set forth. It is also suggested 
that completed time studies should be in- 
dexed by operations and machines rather 
than by article numbers. 

Cost estimating is divided into the fol- 
lowing elements which are in turn dis- 


cussed as to their significance to the cost 
accountant: Material Specifications and 
Direct Material Cost; Operation Sheets; 
Direct Labor Cost; Overhead Cost; Ad- 
ministrative and Selling Expense. By Wm. 
F. Burke. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Jan. 1, 
1930, Section II, p. 572:13. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


tration 


When Men and Management Get 
Together 

The plan of union-management coopera- 
tion of the Canadian National Railways, de- 
scribed by its president. Among the bene- 
fits of this plan are: an active suggestion 
system, stabilization of employment, im- 
proved quality of work, added traffic for 
the road, improved morale among the men 
and better service to the public. Union- 
management cooperation in shops is sound 
in principle and satisfactory in practice be- 
cause it impresses upon men charged with 
maintenance of equipment the fact that they 
too have important responsibilities to bear 
and provides administrative machinery for 
them to take part openly and publicly in 
bearing those responsibilities. Thus their 
pride in their work is increased with the 
same result as in the case of railway train- 
men—morale. The platform of union- 
management cooperation drafted by O. S. 
Beyer, Jr., for the B. & O. is given. Also 
typical minutes of one of the shop meet- 
ings—held twice a month on company time. 


Research and Experiment 


The Small Plant Discovers Applied 
Science 

A warning to the small plant—or any 
plant—which has neglected research. Pure 
research requires the best talent available 
and elaborate equipment, but applied science 
can make its contribution through one well- 
informed, well-trained scientist who has the 
use of a rudimentary laboratory and rea- 
sonable freedom to gather and apply to 


By Sir Henry Thornton. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, Dec., 1929, p. 1320:3. 


Economic Losses from Industrial Strife 
Explained 

Among industrial wastes none are more 
conspicuous than the recent strikes and 
lockouts ; but the day of heedless disregard 
or casual treatment of labor relations as 
a business factor in industry has passed. 
Industrial management now perceives the 
invisible though important economic losses 
which follow in the train of industrial strife. 
The Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor has been successful in increasing 
the number of adjustments in Trade dis- 
putes. This service encourages the disput- 
ants to settle their own differences and to 
build up a frank and cooperative relation 
between management and worker which 
makes diplomacy unnecessary and reduces 
labor negotiations to a common-sense basis 
of dealing honestly and dispassionately with 
economic facts. By Hugh L. Kerwin. 
U. S. Daily, Jan. 14, 1930, p. 2. 


production the information already avail- 
able. By Ralph F. Colin. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, Jan., 1930, p. 52:2. 


How the Small Business Can Use the 
- Research Idea 
Man has always been using research, 
although unconsciously perhaps. The cave 
man most likely used it in deciding whether 
or not a substance was edible. Today its 
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uses are almost numberless. Its applic 

tion to every department of our complex _..- 
dustrial and commercial structure in some 
form is recognized by practically every 
modern business man. Any manufacturer 
who, before putting his product on the mar- 
ket, looks up manufacture and selling 
costs, questions his salesmen on the prob- 
ability of its acceptance by the trade, etc., 
is thereby using research. The small busi- 
ness may be helped by the use of research 
in deciding whether a new product is like- 


ly to be a success or merely a temporary 
fluke; in giving the manufacturer a definite 
idea of the suitable amount of money to 
expend in an advertising campaign; in help- 
ing to reduce production costs; and in 
other ways too numerous to mention here. 
Furthermore, it has been found that the 
cost of research, if research is used proper- 
ly, will be more than covered by the re- 
sultant saving. By F. W. Isern-Smith. 
Business, October, 1929, p. 179 :2. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


What a Sales Research Department 
Does 

The sales research department is a 
rather new development which will prob- 
ably spread rapidly because it is directly 
tied up with the growing tendency to elmi- 
nate haphazard guesswork from distribu- 
tion. An analysis is made of the proper 
activities of such a department by giving 
a detailed explanation of the work of 
Lehn & Fink’s sales research department. 
By Stanley I. Clark. Printers’ Ink, Jan. 
16, 1930, p. 152:4. 


Building Business 

Some jewelers have found it a good 
plan to analyze their business every six 
months. To enable them to accomplish 
this purpose certain questions are helpful 
to test facts and figures. This question- 
naire analysis might cover such essentials 
in management as: Advertising program; 
salesmanship methods; stock turnover; 
cash or credit merchandising; window 
displays and interior arrangement; serv- 
ice and business building. A series of 
questions is listed under each heading 
which will help jewelers to use this chart. 
By. Fred E. Kunkel. The Manufacturing 
Jeweler, January 16, 1930, p. 12:2. 


“Consigned” Does Not Mean “Sold” 

Consigned goods indicate that the dealer 
lacks either the capital or the confidence to 
stock them outright. Either condition im- 
plies a risk for the seller. The consign- 


ment contract actually means that the seller 
ships his goods to the consignee “to be 
charged to you and paid for if you can 
sell them; to be returned if you cannot.” 
Out of this condition flow the many evils 
of consignment selling, with the constant 
temptation to delay reports of actual sales, 
to swell inventories of goods on hand, and 
to be careless with the goods themselves. 
In spite of all this, the practice seems to 
be on the increase. Trade associations are, 
however, recommending the use of public 
warehouses as a tactful way out. They are 
available at every center of distribution and 
by their use many of these evils may be 
controlled. By H. A. Haring. Advertis- 
ing & Selling, Dec. 25, 1929, p. 17:2. 


Manufacturers Aid Wholesalers 

Tied-up inventories are wasteful. They 
have caused hand-to-mouth buying by re- 
tailers, and now hand-to-mouth buying by 
wholesalers as well. This has thrown back 
on to manufacturers the job of maintaining 
warehoused stocks. Food manufacturers 
are setting up centralized warehouses from 
which wholesalers can draw to make the 
prompt deliveries their clients demand. 
These warehouses are not set up with the 
intention of eliminating the wholesaler. On 
the other hand, they will enable the whole- 
salers to secure goods promtply from the 
manufacturers’ stocks and to make prompt 
deliveries. The Business Week, Dec. 11, 
1929, p. 13. 
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This Budget Plan Keeps Every Depart- 
ment Functioning Smoothly and 
Efficiently 

A description of the budget plan in use 
at the Himelhoch Department Store. The 
success of this system depends in large 
measure upon its flexibility. It is a guide 
and an inspiration to better merchandising, 
and the expense budget in particular is a 
deterrent of wasteful practices, but it is 
not an inviolable law that must be adhered 
to regardless of circumstances. The 
very fact that proposed changes must be 
discussed by the budget council and if 
approved, entered in the records serves to 
prevent haphazard methods and practices 
from creeping into the organization. Re- 
tail Ledger, January, 1930, p. 10. 


Things Our Merger Has to Face 

This second article by the President of 
the Hahn Department Stores continues his 
story by telling how they undertook to 
strike a balance between standardization 
and specialization—to establish central con- 
trol and still let units of the group keep 
their own individuality. Frequently an 
outside impetus is necessary to start a 
profitable change in system. It is believed 
that the cost of the centralized fashion di- 
vision will be considerably less than when 
various departments in the stores under- 
took to anticipate styles for themselves. 
By Lew Hahn. Nation’s Business, Jan., 
1930, p. 63:4. 


Chain Using Stores to Test Methods 

Five stores typical of the same number 
of communities have been selected as labo- 
ratories by the W. T. Grant Company. 
The experiment being made in these stores 
includes, besides the salability of merchan- 
dise, store methods such as: improvement 
in store layout, department classification of 
merchandise, duties of non-selling employ- 
ees with particular reference to consolida- 
tion or apportionment of the work, the 
mechanism and procedure of making a sale, 
and the scurtiny of certain store records to 
learn which may be economically and effi- 
ciently discarded. When the study of these 
five stores is concluded, five others will be 
selected. New York Times, Dec. 22, 1929, 
p. 18N. 


Trends in Market Management 

Due to the quick growth of our indus- 
trial facilities, the sharp increase in pro- 
duction per man-hour through better 
equipment and recognition today that the 
consumer is the one who really dictates 
what the manufacturer shall make and 
what price he shall get if he is to be 
successful, there is a growing apprecia- 
tion that studies of consumer needs must 
now be made a major job and be given 
scientific handling. The writer outlines 
the selling problems which confront the 
manufacturer and the chief things he must 
study in meeting these problems. By W. 
E. Freeland. The Iron Age, January 2, 
1930, p. 70:2. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


The Future of Industrial Advertising 
The advertising manager of today, par- 
ticularly in the industrial field, is de- 
voting more time to market analysis and 
study than to such things as layout and 
copy. He is becoming more a marketing 
man than an advertising man. New fac- 
tors are coming to the front. The metal- 
lurgist is playing a large part in develop- 
ment work by giving the product wider 
range of appeal and new uses, The in- 


dustrial manufacturer is handicapped by 
the lack of authentic data from which he 
can gauge his markets. The Armstrong 
Cork Co. has been able to figure within 
the fraction of a per cent what the sales 
will be for each of its retail outlets. The 
industrial manufacturer should be able to 
figure his sales just as closely by geograph- 
ical markets. By George H. Corey. Class 
& Industrial Marketing, January, 1930, p. 
76:1. 
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Where Coverage Is Complete, No One 
Makes Any Money 

To boost net profits, selling efforts should 
be concentrated where the orders are larg- 
est. Selective selling will save tremendous 
wastes in advertising and in sales expense. 
The cost of selling is the smallest loss 
where sales produce no profit. Yet many 
manufacturers are scouring their markets 
for every possible chance to develop any 
order at all, so long as it is an order. It 
is not possible of course to do away en- 
tirely with accommodation business; there 
will always be some less-than-ten-dollar 
orders to be filled. But why rush into 
“complete coverage” campaigns that invite 
still more of these profitless sales? 

There is enough selective machinery 
available, and enough data on all markets 
available to be able to select all or any 
part of any market that seems wisest. By 
Jerome L. Ashcroft. Advertising & Sell- 
ing, January 8, 1930, p. 25:3. 


Use of Charts to Help Salesmen Increase 
Sales 

Many progressive sales executives make 
use of various types of charts and diagrams 
to enable their men to organize their sales 
talks. Among the companies that make 
use of charts are The General Fireproof- 
ing Company, which makes an educational 
use of its chart; The Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Corporation, which uses a chart that 
emphasizes through suggestion; the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
employs charts to show by comparison the 
advantages of one policy over another; 
the National Cash Register Company 
makes use of a chart to show operation 
of a business system; the Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashier Company illustrates money- 


changing operations by charts; Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
found the use of a chart that emphasizes 
the importance of keeping insurance an 
important factor in preventing lapses. Some 
firms find the use of charts an effective 
means of educating buyers about the tech- 
nical points of their products. This has 
been the expérience of the Cowles Deter- 
gent Company. Dartnell Sales Data, De- 
cember 21, 1929. 4 pages. 


A Utility Product Catches Step with 
Style Trends 

The duPont company has_ recently 
launched a definite campaign to take ad- 
vantage of the general interest of the public 
in color. The campaign is significant be- 
cause the principle involved applies to 
many industries which have not taken ad- 
vantage of it. All the selling forces are 
being combined, including national adver- 
tising, direct mail, sales effort through the 
salesmen and a carefully arranged plan for 
dealers to tie up with all these forces. 
By R. A. Hardy. Sales Management, De- 
cember 21, 1929, p. 550:2. 


Your First Paragraph Must Catch and 
Hold Interest 

The most effective way to write the first 
paragraph of your sales letters is by asking 
a question. A poor letter-writer will often 
do this but lose interest by continuing the 
letter with some unrelated and weak para- 
graphs. Trick opening paragraphs should 
never be used. The ideal paragraph con- 
denses the selling argument in such a 
striking question that the prospect is im- 
mediately impressed. By Edward H. 
Schulze. Postage & The Mailbag, Decem- 
ber, 1929, p. 1364:2. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Bonus Plans, Vacations 


Profit Sharing for the Small Shoe Chain 

The Krohngold Shoe Co., operating a 
chain of ten stores, pays the managers of 
these stores a straight salary, and in addi- 
tion gives them a share of the net profits 


of the stores they operate. In arriving 
at this rate, they pro-rate the salaries of 
executives and central office maintenance 
charges to each unit by charging mer- 
chandise to the stores at a small profit. 
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This plan enables them to audit the unit 
books immediately on taking inventory, 
and distributing the manager’s share in the 
net profits, thus obviating the necessity of 
awaiting an audit of the general books. 

That this plan is a satisfactory one is 
evidenced by the fact that none of the 
managers has ever voluntarily resigned. It 
has been instrumental in maintaining maxi- 
mum volume, and has developed a fine 
spirit of loyalty in the organization. By 
B. J. Krohngold. Chain Store Age. Janu- 
ary, 1930, p. 41:2. 


Wage Increase and Bonus System 

A flat increase of from 25 to 35 per cent 
in the wages of drivers for The Leader 
Mercantile company has recently been an- 
nounced. The basis of the new bonus ar- 
rangement is on the number of packages 
delivered. An average daily delivery per 
truck was reached by study of figures over 
the period of a year, and a drivers’ quota 
was set. The bonus is paid only when 
this quota is exceeded and after any penal- 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Economic Aspects of Gasoline-Operated 
Commercial Vehicles 


A recent treatise on the development of 
electric service in the smaller towns and 
rural districts contains the following sig- 
nificant statement: “The ability to ship 
by truck or rail from and to any point 
and available power supply at almost any 
place have made it possible for American 
industry to remove and remold itself at 
will.” 

Taking this pronouncement as a text, the 
paper discusses the application of motor 
trucks operated over public highways to 
the service of industrial plants. The eco- 
nomic place of the truck is approached 
from two angles: 


1. Its function in promoting (a) the flow 
of raw and semi-finished material into the 
factory or plant; (b) the movement be- 
tween plants under a single management or 


ties are deducted. A bonus of four cents 
a package is being paid under the new ar- 
rangement for deliveries in excess of the 
weekly quota. All overtime is eliminated, 
except for the delivery of extra loads of 
furniture outside of regular hours. Drivers’ 
records are posted on a bulletin board each 
morning, so that each man knows his exact 
position relative to the bonus. 


The system has already effected a re- 
duction in lost and damaged merchandise, 
and through the increased efficiency of the 
drivers has permitted the elimination of 
four trucks. Retailing, Dec. 28, 1929, p. 7. 


The Experience of 94 Concerns with 
Cash and Merchandise for Sales 
Prizes 
The more important subjects covered in 
this report are: When to use a cash prize; 
when to use merchandise as prizes; when 
a combination of merchandise and cash 
will work to the best advantage. Report 
No. 308. The Dartnell Corporation. 27 pp. 


from any of these plants to the warehouses 
or branches; and (c) the final physical dis- 
tribution to customers or consumers. 

2. The ownership of the trucks engaged 
in the productive process as (a) by the 
industrial plant itself; or (b) by outside 
specialists working as contract or common 
carriers. Operation and maintenance of 
“owned” trucks may be assigned to various 
plant departments or even to a subsidiary 
company. The conditions affecting the pre- 
ferred type of control or organization are 
considered. 

In conclusion, the paper takes up at some 
length the growth of motor express and 
freight companies. It emphasizes their re- 
lation to the industrial plants, particu- 
larly -of the type manufacturing goods 
shipped in small lots and sold through out- 
lets dealing directly with the general pub- 
lic. By R. E. Plimpton. Transactions of 
the A. S. M. E. 
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Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


To Select Men Who Make Good 

The manager of the home office agency 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany tells why the demand for good sales- 
men is constant. He also outlines an effec- 
tive way of recruiting and selecting men, 
describing a more or less standardized in- 
terview which either convinces the man 
of the desirability of working for the com- 
pany, or clarifies his mind as to some other 
sort of work he might be able to do. The 
latter makes a friend for the company. By 
John A. Stevenson. System, January, 1930, 
p. 26:4. 


Personnel Studies of Section Managers 
in a Department Store 

A study of 107 section managers in the 
R. H. Macy & Co. store to determine the 
personnel characteristics of the successful 
and unsuccessful. They were divided into 
3 groups: good, fair and poor, according 
to job performance. They were then com- 
pared as to age, sex, education, intelligence, 
marital status and personality traits. The 
minimum essentials for success were thus 
determined. Admittedly the number of 
cases is small for conclusive findings. By 
C. J. Ho. Personnel Journal, December, 
1929, p. 225:7. 


Carnation Milk’s Double Check-up Plan 
for Salesmen 


Every salesman of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company is required to make 
a written report daily to the district man- 
agers and brokers. The main body of the 
sales report might find its counterpart in 
almost any other large business except that 
statistics are gathered on it in regard to 
the amount of Carnation Products sold by 
each dealer a month, and the advertising 
he has used in conjunction with the com- 
pany’s selling service. A record is also 
kept of the amount of merchandise in 
stock. The most important feature is the 
perpetual recapitulation. This includes the 
total mileage on the salesman’s speed- 


ometer as well as his general and auto- 
mobile expenses, and the cash advanced for 
them. The greatest advantage of this 
defailed sales report is this: It gives the 
salesman, the district manager and the 
sales manager an exact check-up on both 
accomplishments and sales costs every day. 
As told to Hope M. Robinson by Harry 
L. Odend’hal. Sales Management, January 
11, 1930, p. 72:2. 


Grocery Manufacturers Act to Eliminate 
Waste of Unemployment 

The establishment of the AGMA Per- 
sonnel Bureau by the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America on January first 
is an important development, and will serve 
to keep good men in the grocery field. As 
millions of dollars are invested in the train- 
ing of specialty salesmen and sales execu- 
tives in this industry, there is a great loss 
unless these men are kept regularly em- 
ployed. Before the organization of this 
Personnel Bureau there was no point of 
contact between the experienced man seek- 
ing a connection and the manufacturer re- 
quiring such an experience. By Robert F. 
Miller. Sales Management, January 4, 1930, 


p. 21:2. 
a 
How Many Prospects Does a Salesman 
Require Each Day? 

A technique or system may be evolved 
for one type of canvass that is a flat failure 
when applied to another business. The 
final canvass formula is the result of 
dozens of different approaches. In many 
lines today salesmen are starving for good 
prospects. Both star salesmen and those 
of average ability quickly break under the 
edict that they must produce their own 
prospects. The solution of getting six 
hours a day from a salesman instead of 
the average four hours is being worked 
out by sales directors instead of salesmen; 
which is as it should be. It has been 
proved that the salesman who works four 
hours a day will gladly work eight to ten 
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hours a day if there are prospects already 
developed by the sales director and his 
system. A salesman who doubles his ac- 
tual hours of sales work invariably doubles 
his net income, which has the effect of re- 
ducing the sales force turnover about 75 
per cent. By Frank E. Fehiman. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, January, 1930, p. 71:2. 


Plans for Building and Using a 
Standardized Sales Talk 

Reports from over a hundred concerns 
show that the spell-binder type of sales 
talk is fast fading from the picture. Stand- 
ardized sales talks are now being developed 
that enable the sales manager to inject 
into the every-day work of each salesman 
the combined knowledge and experience 
of the most successful salesmen in the or- 
ganization, the sales manager and other 


executives. It appears more often as a 
guide to encourage thoroughness than as 
a stereotyped story. Report No. 310. The 
Dartnell Corporation. 34 pages. 


Personal Check-up Plan for Salesmen 

An earnest salesman, who will take a few 
minutes every night to check up his work, 
will soon be enabled to discover his errors 
of omission and commission. Let him 
divide his interview with the prospects into 
five parts: 1. Approach. 2. Attention. 3. 
Interest. 4. Chance to close. 5. Secured 
order. Then let him make a list of these 
headings and mark opposite each one his 
percentage rating. He may consider his 
approach 90 per cent, his attention 70 per 
cent, interest aroused 80 per cent and so 
on. Dartnell Sales Data, December 21, 
1929. 1 page. 


Books Received 


Auditing Problems. (A textbook includ- 
ing cases based upon actual business sit- 
uations.) By J. Hugh Jackson. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1929. 534 pages. 
$6.00. 

Public Education as Affecting the Ad- 
justment of Youth to Life. National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York, 
1929. 61 pages. $1.50. 

An Introduction to a Study of the Regu- 
lation of Public Utilities. By Julia 
Margaret Hicks. Committee on Living 
Costs, National League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C., 1929. 82 
pages. 20¢. 

Energizing Personality. By Ancil T. 
Brown. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1929. 156 pages. $2.00. 

An Economic Chronicle of the Great 
War for Great Britain and Ireland— 
1914-1919. By N. B. Dearle. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1929. 397 
pages. 

The Shipping World Afloat and Ashore. 
Compiled and edited by John A. Todd. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, 
1929. 292 pages. $2.25. 


Earnings of Factory Workers—1899 to 
1927. By Paul F. Brissenden. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1929. 424 pages. $1.50. 

The Theory and History of Banking. 
By Charles F. Dunbar. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1929 (Fifth Revised 
Edition). 320 pages, 

Government Fund for Unemployment. 
Compiled by Helen M. Muller. H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, 1929. 169 
pages. 90¢. 

The Story of Markets. By Ruth Orton 
Camp. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1929. 118 pages. $1.25. 

A Social & Industrial History of Eng- 
land. By F. W. Tickner. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1929 (Second 
Revised Edition). 723 pages. 

State Banks and the Federal Reserve 
System. By Charles S. Tippetts, Ph.D. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, 1929. 393 pages. 

Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools. General Editor, Harry D. 
Kitson. Ginn and Company, Bostcn, 
1929. 374 pages. 
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Effective Selling. (3 volumes.) By A. 
J. Snow, Ph.D. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 
1929. Total pages in 3 volumes is 380. 
$6.00. 

Investment Trust Organization and 
Management. By Leland Rex Robin- 
son. Ronald Press, New York, revised 
edition 1929. 608 pages. $7.50. 

The St. Lawrence Navigation and 
Power Project. By Harold G. Moul- 
ton, Charles S. Morgan and Adah L. 
Lee. The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1929. 675 pages. $4.00. 


Business Barometers Used in the Man- 
agement of Business and Investment 
of Money. A Text Book on Applied 
Economics for Merchants, Bankers and 
Investors. By Roger W. Babson. Bab- 
son’s Statistical Organization, Babson 
Park, Mass., 20th edition, 1929. 450 
pages. 

The Coast Guard—Its History, Activi- 
ties and Organization. By Darrell 
Hevenor Smith and Fred Wilbur Powell. 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1929. 265 pages. 


Survey of Books for Executives 


Psychology and Profits. By Donald A. 
Laird. B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 272 pages. 
$3.50. 

In his latest contribution to the literature 
of psychology, Dr. Laird, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, has accomplished a difficult task. 

These words begin the “Acknowledge- 
ments”: “Henry Ford started this book 
indirectly. A half dozen years ago the 
editor of his weekly magazine got in touch 
with me for a series of popular articles on 
psychology. . .” The material for the book 
was drawn largely from this source and 
from essays appearing in other publications. 
The popular nature of the writing is the 
keynote to the difficulty of the work. It 
is an art to present scientific informa- 
tion in popular form, at the same time keep- 
ing within the limits imposed by the scien- 
tific method. 

This book is not an exposition of psycho- 
logical tests. Its purpose is best told by 
the author: “The profits from self-realiza- 
tion cannot be achieved from a formula. 
Most productive of these profits is the 
psychological attitude in the executive’s 
grasp of his problems. This little book is 
designed to aid in the cultivation of this 
attitude.” 

Forty-seven sections, grouped into five 


general parts, are loaded with incidents, 
stories, figures, reports of accomplishment, 
etc., to suggest the meaning and possibilities 
involved in developing and applying the 
psychological attitude. 

Space and time will permit only a few 
definite references to the text. The intro- 
duction cites a number of actual cases to 
give the nature and amounts of profit ob- 
tained from solving a variety of problems 
by the psychological approach. These will 
certainly interest the executive who may 
be a bit vague as to just what are the con- 
crete ways in which applied psychology 
can show dollar and cent profits on the 
ledger. 

The second part, Profits From The Right 
Job, contains these sections, among others: 
The Short Change in Human Nature (and 
we've all been short changed!); Thru At 
Thirty Or Just Arriving At Sixty?; Don’t 
Put Too Much Faith In Work; Where To 
Find Skill. 

Where do we find skill? Let Dr. Laird 
answer: “Skill almost to the point of per- 
fection is to be found in unexepected places 
—if only we seek it out.” Simple? Per- 
haps. But intriguing. A rich field for 
personnel prospecting. 

Part three, Profits From Less Fatigue, 
starts off with The Menace Of The Big 
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Desk; includes the unorthodox section, 
Signs of Life Are Bad Signs In The Of- 
fice; tells One Reason Why Mussolini Ac- 
complishes (you will be interested in a psy- 
chologist’s analysis of the facts and their 
application to your own problem, regardless 
of your personal feeling toward the Italian 
dictator); and, after discussing several 
other items, gives some very interesting 
data on the problem of noise as related to 
fatigue. 

Some executives may be startled to read 
in Profits From Personal Development, 
part four, that a good executive is fifty 
percent poet. And while we may not agree 
that Cultivating Memory Is Easy, most of 
us will be interested in the suggestions 
bearing on this point. 

The book concludes with Profits From 
Loyal Morale, in which Laird informs us, 
thru the title of one section, that Lucky 
People Seldom Are. It would be most in- 
teresting to have a statistical analysis, by 
class of people, occupations, etc., etc., of 
the ways in which a representative sampl- 
ing of the population would respond to 
the foregoing proposition. In connection 
with developing morale in the plant, Laird 
gives this: “The worker . . . knows what 
he wants in working conditions, supervisory 
treatment, freedom from accidents, promo- 
tion, insurance, hours, and wages. The 
least important of these is wages.” And 
follows later with a section headed “Most 
Men Work For A Boss—Not For Money.” 
Few people interested in man-power prob- 
lems will pass these statements without a 
second look. 

A word of warning! This book reads 
easily. When the author, in citing a num- 
ber of interesting differences between 
human beings, admits with genial cheerful- 
ness that “college professors do not have 
as much intelligence as most people think 
they have”, he sets off only one of many 
chuckles. Laird’s spontaneous humor and 
naturally easy style will not deceive the 

reader, however, as to the 
“amount of food for sober reflection which 
these chapters contain. 


It is unfortunate that, in the nature of 
most reviews, one can do little more than 
suggest the general trend and purpose of 
the work, leaving the reader to infer for 
himself its probable value. In this particu- 
lar case, it is the reviewer’s opinion that 
many, having read and laid the book aside, 
will return to thumb its pages frequently 
for ideas which will tend to get themselves 
forced into profitable action. 

A. H. Dyon, 

Psychological Investigation Department, 

Western Electric Company, Inc. 


Social Aspects of Industry. By S. How- 
ard Patterson. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1929. 539 pages. 
$3.00. 

This book was compiled as a text for 
classes unable to to go very deeply into 
labor problems but requiring some knowl- 
edge of the subject to supplement general 
courses in economics, sociology or politics. 
The author is an experienced writer of 
manuals and has shown good judgment in 
his selection of the topics which are covered 
by the twenty-one chapters and their dis- 
tribution into six parts: I. The Back- 
ground; II. Problems of Income; III. Hu- 
man Conservation and Labor Legislation; 
IV. Collective Bargaining and Labor Or- 
ganizations; V. The Approach of the Em- 
ployer; and VI. Progress of Reconstruc- 
tion. Each chapter is followed by an ex- 
cellent bibliography, review questions, and 
suggested topics for further study, features 
which teachers should appreciate. The 
author disclaims any originality for the 
book beyond that shown in deciding what 
to include and what to omit. Where the 
subject presented has been adequately cov- 
ered in more detailed treatises or mono- 
graphs the author has accomplished his 
task of selection and summary well. Where, 
however, research was required to supple- 
ment. easily accessible sources the treat- 
ment is neither adequate nor free from 
serious errors. An illustration is afforded 
by the contrast between Chapter XIII, 
treating of the Development of Labor Or- 
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ganizations and Employers’ Associations, 
and Chapters XVI, treating Industrial 
Arbitration and Conciliation. The latter 
is an admirably brief consideration of the 
subject. It is clear, well balanced, and 
judicial. Chapter XIII, on the other hand, 
is so full of faults of omission and commis- 
sion that it might almost have been written 
by another hand. On page 340 appears the 
surprising statement that “the Industrial 
Workers of the World,” though an indus- 
trial union, “is a member of the American 
Federation of Labor.” Apparently forget- 
ful of this alleged relationship the author 
proceeds a few pages later (pages 348-350) 
to contrast the I. W. W. and the American 
Federation of Labor. After giving the 
former much more space than its present 
importance warrants, he records his opinion 
that “the American Federation of Labor 
and the Industrial Workers of the World 
are the two important organizations of 
labor at the present time within the United 
States.” In the whole chapter not a word 
is said of the communist unions or of the 
life and death struggle that has been going 
on in the needle trade organizations to pre- 
vent the communists from gaining control. 
The impression that the I. W. W. is the 
only formidable rival of the A. F. of L. is 
confirmed in a negative way by his re- 
assuring statement (page 350) that “it 
seems hardly likely that the industrial 
Workers of the World will assume the 
leadership of the American labor move- 
ment,” certainly a safe prediction! 

Misstatements and misunderstandings in 
Chapter XIII are perhaps not representa- 
tive but they do illustrate a haste and care- 
lessness that should cause caution in the use 
of the book as a text-book with immature 
students. 

A final illustration of the author’s some- 
what unmatured treatment is afforded in his 
concluding chapter. After comparing so- 
cial adaptation to the stow process by which 
a water course carves out the river bed 
which is to take it to the sea, as for ex- 
ample, the Delaware at the Delaware 
Water Gap, he goes on to remark that 
“America is a new country alive with 


modern ideas and less hampered by the 
binding ties of inertia and tradition. It is 
rather startling, therefore, to find, in a 
land of popular education and democratic 
ideals, a society that fails to adjust its 
social organization into conformity with its 
economic progress.” Though a new coun- 
try America is, nevertheless, older than the 
industrial revolution. Moreover that revo- 
lution is still in progress, calling every 
year for fresh adaptations. Instead of its 
being “startling” that adaptation has not 
been more fully effected, the author’s own 
analogy might have suggested to him that 
the extent to which social customs in re- 
gard to the position of women, etc., have 
changed is the “startling” aspect, encourag- 
ing the hope that men may yet solve their 
labor problems in old countries as well as 
in new. 


Henry R. SEacgr, 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University. 


Forty Years With General Electric. By 
John T. Broderick. Fort Orange 
Press, Albany, N. Y., 1929. 218 pages. 
A readable little book has been written 

by the author of “Pulling Together.” Mr. 
Broderick describes the contributions made 
by the men who did most to shape the 
growth of the company and deals briefly 
with the Schenectady Works Council and 
the system of classifying and rating em- 
ployees. 


Dictionary of Industrial Administration. 
Vols. I and II. Edited by John Lee. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London. 
Vol. I—1928; Vol. II—1929, 1151 pages 
including both volume:. $17.50 per set. 
America has its handbooks, but it re- 

mains for Great Britain to provide a com- 
prehensive encyclopaedia of the organiza- 
tion, administration and management of 
modern industry. This work, in two vol- 
umes, with special contributions by over 
one hundred eminent authorities, is one of 
the most valuable documents that has be- 
come available to business in a good many 
years. 
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A survey of the contents reveals a wide 
variety of topics with extensive bibliogra- 
phical references. There is an excellent 
system of cross references which make the 
two volumes extremely usable. 

Extensive references are made to Ameri- 
can practise and to American literature. 
The two volumes are of special value to 
American corporations doing business 
abroad but they will be of almost equal 
value to executives of a corporation inter- 
ested in sound management practise: in 
America. 

W. J. D. 


Investment Policies That Pay. By Ray 
Vance. B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 291 pages. 
Mr. Vance has written a book not on in- 

vestment as a cold, statistical proposition, 

but for investors as human beings. He does 
not claim to lay down rules which will 
prove infallible under all conditions, but 
what he has to say cannot fail to be of 
interest both to the investor and to the 


trader. He answers among other questions 
the following: Should I speculate? Should 
I buy on margin? What attention should 
I give my investments? What shall I do 
to invest profitably? 


Foreign Banking Systems. Edited by H. 
Parker Willis and B. H. Beckhart. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1929. 1305 pages. $7.50. 

A group of able men have written chap- 
ters describing the banking systems of 
numerous foreign countries. Among the 
systems described are those of: Australia; 
Austria; Belgium; Canada; Denmark; 
France; Genmany; Holland; Italy; Japan; 
Norway; Russia; South Africa; Sweden; 
Switzerland; and the United Kingdom. 
Although the discussions are necessarily 
brief, the essential features have been in- 
cluded in each case. 

The introductory chapter of some forty 
pages is well worth the price of the book. 
Under the prosaic title of “Banking De- 


velopment 1918-28, Dr. Willis describes 
with rare @nsight the changes in money, 
credit, and banking which have taken place 
in the past decade. Combining a fine 
theoretical background with a long practical 
experience, Dr. Willis again proves his al- 
most uncanny ability to segregate the im- 
portant from the unimportant details, and 
to show their true significance, both for 
the future as well as for the present. 
M. R. L, 


Our Business Civilization. By James 
Truslow Adams. Albert & Charles 
Boni, New York, 1929. 306 pages. 
$3.00. 

This is a formidable indictment of busi- 
ness ideals and their effect upon American 
standards of living and thinking. All the 
chapters have appeared as magazine articles. 
Only one fails “to view with alarm,” and 
that one, the “Art of Living,” offers the 
philosophy of a sound and thoughtful gen- 
tleman of independence and breadth. In it 
the author says: “How many lives have 
been changed by reading a book?” He 
might have added: “How few books are 
capable of changing a life?” This may not 
be one of them but it presents cogent facts 
about the weakest points in our American 
civilization. 

In “The Cost of Prosperity,” Mr. Adams 
weighs the increases in wages, electric ice 
boxes and mechanization against the de- 
creases in access to sunlight, air, quiet, 
spaciousness and privacy, “vestiges of a 
now lost mode of comely and gracious 
living.” These are the most expensive 
“things to acquire, when they can be ac- 
quired at all, in the modern city.” 

In “Our Lawless Heritage” and “Hoover 
and Law Enforcement” we read that one 
metropolitan district alone requires 150 
armored cars to handle the ordinary daily 
business when not one is required in all 
Europe. “Not only has government broken 
down in its primary function of safeguard- 
ing life and property, but the American 
business man is blind to. what is happening 
or complacent.” 
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The business man, the hero and arbiter of 
our national life, “may live in a palace, fill 
his rooms wth old masters or costly manu- 
scripts, but if he cares more for power than 
for a humanely rounded life, he is not civi- 
lized, but what the Greeks properly called 
‘a barbarian.’” “Never has more leisure 
and a wise use of it been so necessary. The 
danger lies in this, that the one who most 
needs, but least realizes the value of leisure 
and culture, of a fully rounded personality, 
is the one who has been controller of the 
destinies of all.” 

When a writer is so disapproving of 
things as they are, we may ask, is he a 
foreigner, a radical, or a failure? Mr. 
Adams is none of these. Starting as a pro- 
fessor, he entered business, succeeded in it, 
graduated from it, and is now leading the 
kind of life he likes, that of a writer, his- 
torian and observer. He refers to himself 
as a writer of unpopular articles. Keyser- 
ling, the German philosopher, told a Buenos 
Aires audience that North Americans, but 
not South Americans, would listen patient- 
ly to criticism if they could see truth in it. 
If Keyserling is correct “Our Business 
Civilization” will be read widely and 
thoughtfully. 

Orro T. MALLErRy. 


Help-Wanted Advertising as an Indi- 
cator of the Demand for Labor. By 
Anne Bezanson. University of Penn- 


sylvania Press, 1929. 

104 pages. $2.00. 

In this study are presented the general 
trend of all help-wanted advertising and the 
separate trends in advertising for men and 
for women in five industrial cities: Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis. Variations from the trend of the 
demand for labor in six major industries 
are considered: building construction, auto- 
mobile manufacture, metal manufacture, 
hosiery and knit goods, other textile manu- 
facture, and in 22 specialized occupations. 

To the executive of the individual busi- 
ness who is responsible for maintaining an 
effective labor supply such an index is use- 


Philadelphia, 


ful in judging the tendencies in the demand 
for the types of labor which he employs, 
and to plan for future needs both in place- 
ment and training. It will also help in 
appraising the difficulty of obtaining re- 
cruits and adjusting starting rates. 


Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States. Report of the Committee on 
Unemployment. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1929. Two vol- 
umes, 950 pages. $7.50 per set. 

This monumental survey is an outgrowth 
of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, which appointed a distinguished com- 
mittee of which Herbert Hoover was 
chairman, to conduct an analysis of Ameri- 
can economic progress, and “to make a 
critical appraisal of the factors of stability 
and instability.” The study was begun in 
January, 1928, and completed in February, 
1929, and the period given chief attention is 
that since the depression of 1920-1921. The 
actual investigations were assigned to the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., which called upon a large number of 
government and private agencies for assist- 
ance, and secured the cooperation of ex- 
perts everywhere. The resuliing two vol- 
umes, which consist almost entirely of this 
survey, represent a notable effort of the 
Nation’s chief authorities to take stock of 
the prevailing methods and tendencies. The 
report and comment of the Committee it- 
self consumes a bare fourteen pages. 

The wide scope of the phenomena ex- 
amined may be indicated by listing the main 
sections, starting with an excellent intro- 
duction by Edwin F. Gay in which the 
period under consideration is compared 
with previous notable epochs in American 
economic history. The chapters which fol- 
low are: Consumption and the Standard 
of Living, by Leo Wolman; Industry, in- 
cluding (1) Changes in New and Old In- 
dustries, by Dexter S. Kimball, (2) Tech- 
nical Changes in Manufacturing Industries, 
by L. P. Alford, and (3) The Changing 
Structure of Industry, by Willard L. 
Thorp; Construction by John M. Gries; 
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Transportation, including (1) Railways, by 
William J. Cunningham, and (2) Ship- 
ping, by E. S. Gregg; Marketing, by Mel- 
vin T. Copeland; Labor, by Leo Wolman; 
Management, by Henry S. Dennison; Agri- 
culture, by Edwin G. Nourse; Price Move- 
ments and Related Industrial Changes, by 


Frederick C. Mills; Money and Credit and 


Their Effect on Business, by O. M. W. 
Sprague; Foreign Markets and Foreign 
Credits, by James H. Rogers; The Na- 
tional Income and Its Distribution, by 
Morris A. Copeland. The final chapter is 
an excellent review by Wesley C. Mitchell. 
Perhaps the chapter which will be found of 
widest general interest among executives is 
the survey on management directed by Mr. 
Dennison. 

An attempt to summarize the findings in 
this comprehensive report is hardly to be 
undertaken because of the encyclopaedic 
character of the material included. Like 
the early reports on Waste in Industry, 
another research project with which Mr. 
Hoover was connected, and that on Busi- 
ness Cycles and Unemployment, but to a 
far greater degree, these two new volumes 
will prove an indispensable source book for 
a great variety of economic data. 

Indeed, the material is detailed and tech- 
nical almost to a fault, since the result is to 
remove the volumes from any wide influ- 
ence over the general reader and to tend to 
limit their use to a work of reference for 
students and specialists. It is because of 
this aspect of the report that it is regret- 
able that the Committee itself did not take 
full advantage of the opportunities which 
so useful an effort provided. It may be 
considered unfortunate that the Committee 
was directed merely “to observe and de- 
scribe the American economy as a whole, 
suggesting rather than developing recom- 
mendations.” The reader is overwhelmed 
with the immensity of the problems dis- 
cussed. He looks vagerly to the Commit- 
tee’s section for a program of concrete con- 
clusions and policies as to the future, 
which one would expect results from the 
deliberations of so eminent a group. He is 
disappointed in the fact that all that the 


the Committee has chosen to do, or has 
been allowed to do, is hardly more than 
to summarize the results of the investiga- 
tions. In the last page the Committee 
speaks in general terms of “a technique of 
balance” and points out the not unfamiliar 
fact that “informed leadership is vital to 
the maintenance of equilibrium,” but it ends 
just at the point where one hoped it would 
continue with more positive recommenda- 
tions. 
HERMAN FELDMAN, 
Professor of Industrial Relations, 
Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance, Dartmouth College 


Practical Salesmanship. By W. L. Barn- 
hart. Ronald Press, New York, 1929. 
266 pages. $3.50. 

Unfortunately one picks up a book on 
salesmanship nowadays expecting that after 
all it will be just another “salesmanship 
book.” <A very hasty glance through this 
volume might give the casual reader this 
impression. A more careful reading will 
convince him of his error. Books on sales- 
manship may be classified into two groups 
—those which embody a more or less aca- 
demic statement of principles and—second, 
those which are a heterogeneous collection 
of recipes. The ideal book, in the mind of 
the reviewer, is one which combines the 
best features of the two. The lazy minded 
salesman or sales manager is apt to adopt 
verbatim a recipe. He will make no use 
of a principle because he is unable to apply 
it. What he needs is a statement of prin- 
ciples which will make him think, some 
illustrations which will direct his thoughts 
intelligently so that he can apply the prin- 
ciples to his problems and pertinent sug- 
gestions as to the application itself. Mr. 
Barnhart has a happy faculty of being 
able to produce a book which is readable 
and yet remarkably free from the phre- 
nology and circus method factors with 
which literature on distribution has been 
cursed. 

On pages 5 and 6 he states that the meas- 
ure of salesmanship is the amount of re- 
sistance successfully overcome and in this 
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discussion he has been able to elucidate most 
clearly. the difference between selling and 
order taking. Some of the chapters on such 
topics as Applying Motion Study, Pro- 
fessional Attitude, Clothing, Voice and 
Bearing smack a little too much of the 
professional uplifter. The chapter on the 
Elimination of Fear, however, is a gem in 
that it contains some of the best material 
available on the building of self-confidence. 
The following quotation is especially note- 
worthy: “I once knew a salesman who was 
afraid to tackle big men. He unconscious- 
ly contrasted their wealth and position with 
his then almost penniless state. And as 
long as he envied them their wealth, he 
feared them and couldn’t sell them. But 
my own young friend was a wonderful 
swimmer and had a fine physique. So he 
used to say to himself, as he approached a 
millionaire: “Yes, you have your fine ma- 
hogany furniture and your batteries of push 
buttons to call your flunkies, but if I had 
you out on a swimming beach, alongside of 
me, and both of us in swimming trunks, 
then we would see which was the better 
man.” 

Chapter X on the Importance of Mental 
Attitude which introduces Part II of the 
sure-fire formula of sales success is a little 
too melodramatic and one holds his breath 
until the end of the chapter for fear that 
something is going to happen. However, 
this may be very effective from the view- 
point of some of Mr. Barnhart’s readers. 
The qualifying of prospects, which is of 
exceptional value in automobile selling, is 
well presented. Mr. Barnhart ascends the 
dizzy heights on page 64 when he says, 
“Lasting success must be deserved. He 
who attempts to buy what he cannot win 
by merit will buy experience rather than 
permanently increased volume.” He re- 
deems himself, however, in the next sec- 
tion when he gets down to hardpan and dis- 
cusses products without a real reason for 
being. 

On page 141 Mr. Barnhart has con- 
densed some very valuable information in a 
list of nine ways in which to enlarge in- 
terest. This list gives nine specific ways 


possible of adaptation to any situation. Oc- 
cupying the senses is a clever and useful 
discussion of the possibilities of getting the 
prospect to appreciate the product through 
as many of his physical senses as possible. 

On page 153 an old thought is put in 
new form, namely—“A sale is made at the 
moment the prospect’s desire for your prod- 
uct outweighs, in his eyes, the value of 
the continued possession of the amount of 
money involved.” The possibilities of di- 
verting the attention of the prospect mo- 
mentarily from the matter of price is 
brought out by the following clever illus- 
tration: 

“A friend of mine always makes it a 
rule to have a lot of loose photographs 


- and testimonial letters in his sales kit and 


if the question of price comes up at an in- 
convenient moment, he creates a diversion 
by dropping the kit so the papers and photos 
fly all over the floor. As he picks them 
up he hands them to the prospect with a 
few words of explanation for each and 
before long the prospect forgets he had ever 
asked the price.” 

Salesmen and sales managers today are 
beginning to appreciate that in most cases 
the timing of the psychological moment is 
in their own hands and that there is not a 
single moment but several. Mr. Barnhart 
brings out this point very effectively. 

Much has been written in the past about 
what to do when the order is secured. On 
pages 174 and 175 the author gives an effec- 
tive formula for a getaway. Sales manage- 
ment, in many cases, still is 99 percent 
preaching and threats. The folly of such 
methods and the value of more real help 
in sales problems and less inspiration is 
pointed out by Mr. Barnhart in the timely 
illustration on page 186. He is equally 
successful in his clear-cut presentation of 
practical methods for limiting the field of 
competition and getting rid of the price 
bugaboo. The reader will agree, I am sure, 
with his criticism of the advertising de- 
partment which refuses to use any super- 
latives because of a feeling that conser- 
vatism makes the greatest appeal to the 
buying public. 
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Telling the salesman that he must be 
thoroughly sold on his product is a time- 
worn phrase of the sales expert. Mr. Barn- 
hart, however, tells them how to go about 
it. Sales managers everywhere complain of 
the difficulty experienced in getting sales- 
men and women in the middle walks of life 
to sell high priced products. On pages 211 
and 212 the author shows how this problem 
can be handled. 

This book should be of considerable in- 
terest and value to salesmen, sales managers 
and students of sales methods who want 
to know the why as well as the how. 

James H. GREENE, 
Manager, Co-Operative Department, 
The Studebaker Corporation. 


How to Find the Right Vocation. By 
Harry Dexter Kitson. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1929. 202 pages. 
$2.50. 

Asserting that over one-half of the wage 
earners of the United States are either dis- 
satisfied or inefficient in their work, the 
author has presented in an easy and in- 
teresting style a summary of the prin- 
ciples of vocational guidance which may be 
helpful in pointing the way to occupations 
that will be pleasing and suitable to the 
individual worker. 

The book is addressed to the prospective 
worker and those who find themselves dis- 
satisfied or unsuited to their present em- 
ployment. For this group the author has 
presented many helpful suggestions. Execu- 
tives and those interested in the problems 
of personnel administration will find the 
book of general interest, with particular 
reference to the chapter on current tests 
for the measurement of intelligence and 
vocational aptitudes. 

In the first part of the book the author 
has presented in consecutive order various 
steps which the new worker should follow 
in his endeavor to elect a vocation. In- 
fluences which frequently result in a hap- 
hazard selection of a life work are pointed 
out and a constructive method for the 
analysis of various vocations and the quali- 
ties needed for success is proposed. 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 


The worker is advised to study himself 
and consider carefully his own interests and 
abilities. Having indulged in a rather 
thorough introspection he is next advised to 
analyse all of the possible occupations 
which he might enter, keeping always in 
mind that he should seek an opportunity 
and not merely a job. The aim of the 
author is to stimulate more thoughtful and 
systematic analysis by the worker in his 
own interests and abilities, in all possible 
occupations which he might enter, and par- 
ticularly in the ultimate selection which he 
makes, 

Following the outline for vocational 
analysis the remainder of the book is de- 
voted to suggestions on how to obtain and 
keep interested in the work selected. The 
new employee is advised against becoming 
easily dissatisfied and is encouraged to 
assure a performance which will attract 
favorable attention and rating by his em- 
ployer. The best way to obtain an increase 
in salary is to do more than is expected 
says the author. 

In his chapter devoted to women in in- 
dustry the author points out that there are 
many physical and social obstacles to 
woman’s vocational achievement but that 
constant effort is being exerted by various 
organizations to ameliorate in part many 
of the undesirable conditions which women 
now face in the occupational world. 

Professor Kitson does not attempt to pre- 
sent an absolute formula for the selection 
of a vocation. From the summary pre- 
sented it is apparent that there is, as yet, 
no magic touchstone for this purpose and 
efforts to establish principles and methods 
of vocational guidance have not replaced 
too successfully the older and more costly 
method of live and learn. 

The book can be recommended as a guide 
to beginners and to the large multitude of 
unhappy wage-earners as a medium by 
which they may discover methods of im- 
proving their position in life. 

W. C. Bowen, Personnel Manager, 

International Telephone and Telephone 

Corporation. 
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